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CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


Ir there be one duty enforced more than another by Christ and 
his apostles, it is that of /ove. If there be one disposition more manifest 
than another at present in society, it is that of hatred. So striking is 
the contrast betwixt the teaching of Jesus and the general behaviour of 
those called Christians, it is evident, that however ready we may be to call 
him ‘‘ Lord Lord,” we are vastly indisposed to do the things which he 
commands. 

It is important to understand the nature of Christian love. It does 
not consist merely in that feeling of complacency and attachment which is 
produced by an amiable object. It is not simply that glow of affection that 
an object essentially lovely in itself is sure to produce. Although it does 
not exclude this, it far surpasses it. Nor does it consist in lively devotion, 
raptures, or extacies, natural or supernatural, which by many is called ‘‘ the 
love of God shed abroad in the heart.” It consists not in conforming to 
instituted usages of charity, and joining in fashionable or popular subscrip- 
tions, nor in contributing liberally to the expences of a party religious 
establishment, to which we may be attached. No etymological definition 
will serve for Christian love. Its essence is kindness, pity, and practical 
benevolence. It is not a transient impulse, but a settled principle of affec- 
tion. It is not influenced by earthly considerations, or the wish to please 
man, but by a consciousness of its importance as a duty, and a sincere de- 
sire to do the will of God and enjoy his favour. Its nature and associa- 
tions are forcibly described in the following passages. ‘‘ Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you, an? persecute you; that ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth his rain on the just and on 
the unjust.” Mat. v. 44,45. ‘ Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy 
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and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 
long suffering ; forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, if any 
man have a quarrel against any, even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 
And above all these things, put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness.” 
Col. iii. 12—14. ‘*Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwel- 
leth the love of God in him? My little children, let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” 1 John, iii.17, 18. ‘“‘ Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not it- 
self, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” 1 Cor. xiii. 4—7. 

Here are duties, motives, and objects, such as were never set forth by 
any system of religion but the Christian—convincing proofs of the divinity 
of its origin, and the purity of its intentions. Let but these take posses- 
sion of the heart, and we shall hear no more of “‘ brother going to law 
with brother ;” of ‘‘ evil speaking and uncharitableness ;” of “‘ biting and 
devouring one another,” both by words and deeds; of the poor, and the 
widow, and the aged being neglected; of ‘‘ Ephraim envying Judah,” or sect 
opposing sect; of minister and people being opposed to each other; of “tithe 
suits,” and clerical exactions; of the unbelievers and enemies of our faith 
being punished by fine and imprisonment. No; these exhibitions belong 
to the kingdom of darkness. But though we are doomed to witness the 
disfigurement of Christianity by the admixture of Judaism and Heathenism 
in her solemnities, and the loss of her efficacy in the substitution of worldly 
principles, it is consolatory to know, that in the Scriptures we still have a 
system lovely, peaceable, heavenly, and efficacious, wherever it is adopted. 

What a system of universal kindness and philanthropy! We are to 
love ail: parents their children, children their parents; husbands their wives, 
and wives their husbands; masters their servants, and servants their mas- 
ters; teachers the people, and the people the teachers. We are to love the 
weak as well as the strong, the poor as the rich. We are to “‘love those 
our “‘ neighbours,” and even our 


who love us,” to love our “‘ brethren,’ 
greatest enemies. Yes, this religion is peace on earth and good will to aut 
mankind. 

This Christian charity is not a cool, formal feeling, for we are to ‘* love 
one another with “‘ pure hearts fervently: not transient; we must “ let 
brotherly love continue :” not disguised ; it is to be “‘ unfeigned,” ‘without 
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dissimulation,’’ ‘‘ not in word and in tongue, but in deed and truth.” Itisa 
“Jove that worketh zo ill to our neighbours ;” and is therefore inconsistent 
with the practices of “‘ speaking evil one of another ;” injuring one another 
in reputation or circumstances; rendering evil for evil, or railing for rail- 
ing; or evading the wants aud necessities of others when we have it in 
our power to relieve them. I mention these evils in particular, because 
although the form and faith of religion are brought to great perfection, 
its unobtrusive, unfashionable, self-denying, charitable properties are too 
little regarded. How endearing the exhortations: ‘‘ Little children, love 
one another.” ‘“‘A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another: by this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one for another.”’ 

Do we want motives for this universal charity ? We have not only the 
command, but the example of our heavenly Father. He is kind to the evil 
and the good, and his tender mercies are over all his works. ‘‘ In this was 
manifested the love of God toward us, by sending his only begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live through him.” ‘‘ Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.’” “If God so loved us, we ought to love one another.” 
The love of Christ, ‘‘ which passeth knowledge,” is a motive constantly 
set before us to induce us to love one another. He lived and died to 
promote the happiness of others. ‘ Every act of his life displays his kind- 
ness, and ‘‘ those that he loved he loved tothe end.” ‘‘ Greater love hath 
no man than this, that he lay down his life for his friends.” Paul, apon 
this subject, exhorts us ‘‘ to walk in love, as Christ loved us, and gave him- 
self for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.” 
And in another place we are called upon, after his example, even ‘to lay 
down our lives for the brethren.” If a love of union would stimulate us, 
we are told that charity is a “‘ perfect bond ;” and although interest, kin- 
dred, and the profession of the lip may sometimes keep persons together, 
there is no “‘ perfect bond” but this. None but those who have fervent 
charity among themselves, can be said to be ‘‘ knit together in love.” The 
certainty of an unfailing usion is of itself a motive sufficient to lead us to 
love as brethren. ‘‘ God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him.” The love of our brethren is the best proof of our 
love to God, for ‘‘ if a man say he loves God, and hate his brother, he is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him; for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” To recount 
all the inducements to heavenly charity would be to transcribe most of the 
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promises of the Scriptures. The possession of it will fully convince us of 
its value. It not only banishes “fear,” and “torment,” but will give 
“ boldness in the day of judgment.” 

What a happy world we should have, if men’s minds were all under 
the influence of this love! how calm and content we should feel, how recon- 
ciled to the ills of this life, how peacefully and harmoniously we should move 
on, and how active to diffuse happiness and pure religion abroad! What- 
ever name or party we sustain, let us pray for an increase of charity; let us 
try, both by teaching and practice, to convince the Christian world of its 
superlative worth. ‘‘ Now abideth faith, hope, and charity, but the great- 
est of these is charity.” 

PRESTON INSTITUTION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The day on which this number is published is the anniversary of *‘ The 
Preston Institution for the Diffusion of Knowledge.” Having shared 
considerably in the labour as well as the pleasure of bringing this Institu- 
tion into operation, I feel very anxious that its merits should be more ge- 
nerally known, and its benefits more extensively enjoyed. What can tend 
more to improve the mind and to form the character than the acquisition of 
useful knowledge? and while on the one hand it increases our mental stores, 
and gives us a relish for rational persuits, it operates forcibly in leading to 
a right appropriation of time, and in breaking off associations of a bad ten- 
dency. Notwithstanding the vast number of children instructed in the day 
and Sunday schools of this town, it is evident that the desire for literature, 
as for religion, is at a low ebb. The indulgence of the animal appetite 
seems to be the sole gratification of most of our artisans, and with the ex- 


, 


ception of ‘‘ destructive” politics, they seem indisposed for, or incapable 
of mental exertion. The failure of the ‘‘ Mechanics’ Institutes,” and 
others of a similar character, proves that in this matter, as in religion, 
something more must be done, debased as society is at present, than 
merely erecting a building, and furnishing it with the means of informa- 
tion for those who please to attend. To know the irreligious state of the 
mass of the population, while churches, with all the appendages of wor- 
ship, command an imposing view in every part of the town, a person need 
but once to spend an hour or two in traversing the streets on a Sunday 
forenoon during service time. There is no desire for learning; the ground 
is in a fallow state; and therefore it is not enough to purchase manure, 
and secure the implements of cultivation; they must be applied, the 
ground must be broken up, the manure must be spread, and then we may 
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hope that the results will be good. The committee, therefore, like that 
of the Temperance Society, must intrude, in every possible way, the 
merits of this society upon the attention of the public. Every reformed 
drunkard and every friend to temperance ought to be a member; and as 
the most favourable season of the year is approaching, I do most earnestly 
press this valuable institution upon the attention of all classes. The ex- 
pence is only 1s. 74d. per quarter. For this small sum the subscriber may 
be furnished with books of the greatest value, and treating on every branch 
of useful knowledge ; will be allowed to attend all the lectures ; may unite 
with any of the classes that may be formed for the purpose of mutual in- 
struction; and may attend in the room at his leisure hours, and read the 
various periodicals which are constantly laid upon the tables. No insti- 
tution in this kingdom can offer greater advantages for so trifling a sub- 
scription. These considerations, it is hoped, will induce many to embrace 
the advantages the institution offers. 





MR. OWEN’S LECTURES. 

This gentleman has recently been delivering three lectures at Pres- 
ton, on what is called “the science of society.” If I may judge of the 
result of these lectures from the opinions expressed since, by those whose 
company I have happened to be cast into, it is a general conviction that it 
is a scheme wholly Utopian ; that however flattering to talk about, it wants 
this very important feature, practicability. 

He tells us that in the regenerated state which is about to commence, 
misery is to be banished from the earth; poverty anknown; no discord, 
no irritable feelings, no injustice; the poorest are to be in better cir- 
cumstances than the richest are now; all are to be raised, bat none 
pulled down; we are to live in better houses than that of Mr. Horrocks ; 
and ultimately not to work more than three hours a day! All this is very 
fine, but the how it is to be accomplished seemed to puzzle Mr. Owen's audi- 
ence. I observed to him in conversation, ‘‘ you have not the materials by 
which this can be effected : where will you find honesty, disinterestedness, 
and unity, in a word, character, to afford the least hope of such a result ? 
You see that scarcely any two can co-operate through life, although con- 
nected by the ties of interest : how then is it likely that the nation or the 
world will be of one mind, so as to act in community?” ‘“ O, we can manu- 
facture character as easily as we can calico peices,” was Mr. Owen's reply. 
This is all that is wanting. Give me a specimen of this, and I am convinced. 
I can easily understand how an intelligent artisan can make a machine out 
of a piece of iron, or yarn from the fibres of cotton, but how character is 
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to be manufactured by ‘‘ mechanical process,” so as to induce man to merge 
his individuality of interest into that of others, is, I confess, beyond my 
power to conceive. If ‘‘ man’s character is formed for him,” and not by 
himself, and as this has always been the case, whence has sprung the prin- 
ciple which suggests and promises to secure a universal change? If man 































is as passive as the clay which receives any impression put upon it, how is it 
that Mr. Owen, surrounded with the same circumstances as we are, should 
have views totally dissimilar? If bad circumstances have always existed, 
producing bad characters, on whom are we to cast the blame for all the 
sorrow, misery, poverty, and wretchedness, which have been endured in 
the world? On man? we are told he is not accountable; he actsby neces- 
sity; he neither believes, nor loves, nor has any choice; and therefore we 
arrive at this conclusion, that as no man is to blame for the most atro- 
cious and wicked deeds that ever were committed, the blame falls upon 
God. As man has no power to choose or refuse, and as organization and 
circumstances, according to Mr. Owen, form his character, if there be a 
God, who created these, or the elements out of which they sprang, he alone 
can be answerable for them, whether they be good or bad. In fact, 
every one with whom I have conversed seems to feel that mystery, incon- 
sistency, and impiety are constituent principles of this system. If God 
should please to re-create man, and give him a new nature, suited to this 
“‘new state of society,” it would soon take place; but human nature, ua- 
der the best circumstances, is not now fitted for any thing so sublime as 
that which is here described. 

But as Mr. Owen has assumed the character of prophet, the truth of 
his assertions will soon be put to the test. ‘‘A few months will make dis- 
coveries which will astonish the world.” ‘‘ The time is at hand, and this 
year or next will bring about this great change.” More illusory notions 
were never conceived by any man than those which were advanced on this 
occasion; and if Mr. Owen should live to labour another forty years in 
this cause, he will be as far from realizing his views as he is at present. 
Although there are these redeeming features in this gentleman, that his 
intentions are good, and the spirit he uniformly exemplifies and inculcates 
is that of kindness and good will, yet there are two ways in which his lec- 
tures are calculated to do harm. First, by raising expectations that can 
never be realized in this world, and consequently adding to the embitter- 
ments of life by successive disappointments. Secondly, by diverting good 
men’s minds from that remedy which God has ordained, and which has 
been proved to be practical and efficacious in thousands of instances. And 
were it not for these, I certainly should not have taken this freedom in ex- 
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pressing so decided a disapproval of the system. The way to get popular 
with the bulk of the working class is, to promise to deliver them from all the 
ills they endure, to raise them in circumstances, and to free them from 
oppression ; and as long as I can recollect, they have had their minds per- 
petually unsettled, their expectations raised and disappointed, and by 
overlooking the great source of consolation, have been baffled out of every 
enjoyment first by one chimera and then another. 

How different is the teaching of Jesus! and how practical are all the 
plans of doing good which are based upon a recognition of his authority ! 
He promises no paradise on earth, but raises our hopes to a “‘ better king- 
dom,” a ‘‘ new heaven and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
He does not mock us by promising enchanting pleasures and perfect bliss, 
in a state where man cannot boast of to-morrow; where man’s certain and 
daily-expected mortality would create an agony of itself, amidst so much 
pleasure. No; he teaches us to exercise patience and hope, and gives us the 
promise of heaven, with such a change in our nature as is adapted to enjoy it. 
He taught every where the free agency of man, and his consequent ac- 
countability for his actions. He pronounced all to be sinners, and called 
upon them to repent. ‘‘ God be merciful to me a sinner,” is the prayer 
which he approves. Christ dealt in no subtleties about “ circumstances,” 
but pronounced the displeasure of God against “‘every man that porT# 
evil.” He understood human nature; and hence the fear of punishment 
and the hope of reward—principles which all experience proves to be 
suited to our nature, and which are only applicable to creatures that have 
a power to choose or refuse—were constantly enforced to produce a moral 
change among the people. The system of Christianity comports with all 
the experience of man, and it is, I hesitate not to say, that moral revolu- 
tionizing machine to which God has given the sanction of Ais approbation. 
And if thie system had been continued, not in name, but in its true charac- 
ter, men like Mr. Owen would not have been supplied with a motive, from 
the bad state of society, to lead the minds of men after any other system. 
The only remedy is to adopt the system of pure and primitive Christianity, 
and, in its promulgation, to imitate Jesus, both in his motives and his la- 
bour. This system was proved, in the primitive ages, to be mighty through 
God to the effecting of a change so great as to be compared to a “‘ new 
creation.” And the present restless state of the public mind, and the 
general dissatisfaction with the mercenary religions of the day, afford a 
hope in my mind that extraordinary efforts will yet be made to present 
Christianity to the world in the simplicity and efficiency of her primitive 
character. It is the neglect of the clergy, the influence of a corrupt 
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church establishment, and the total insufficiency of modern systems to 
reform the people, that has called Mr. Owen and others into the field; 
and whatever mischief he may produce, in retarding the religion of Jesus, 
upon these, in a great measure, must rest the blame. 

To meet the charge that the system is impracticable, and contrary 
to experience, we have been referred to New Lanark, and to a settle- 
ment in Ireland. But these establishments have exhibited neither the 
principles nor the results. The people have had their condition bettered, 
but not in the way in which Mr. Owen endeavoured to amuse his hearers 
in these lectures. The men collected upon these settlements were the 
poorest and the most wretched; and who does not see, that persons 
will submit to any change that raises them from abject poverty, and 
places them in a state of superior comfort. Necessity reconciles hun- 
dreds to live together in a workhouse; and it is quite evident that it 
would be perfectly practicable for any philanthropic individual to collect 
a thousand labourers or weavers, almost out of any town in Lancashire, 
who would be willing to be located afresh, and to submit to any reasonable 
rules which gave them better food, better clothing, and better homes. A 
change like this is perfectly compatible with nature, and is of the essence 
of Christianity, and so far, it would be much to the credit of Christians, if 
they would do what Mr. Owen has done and encouraged others to do. 
Something like this has often been recommended under the name of “‘ home 
colonization ;”" and if half the money which has been spent upon the su- 
perstitious mummeries of new churches and public buildings—which can- 
not in return produce a single blade of corn, but merely stand to be gazed 
at—had been spent in inclosing and improving waste lands, and locating 
the poor upon them, and the people themselves actuated by temperance 
and economy, poor’s rates would now have been unknown, and poverty 
almost a stranger among us. Mr. Owen says that the failure of his sys- 
tem at New Harmony was owing to the “ public mind not being prepar- 
ed,” but now seems convinced that ‘‘ the time is come.” He may amuse 
himself with his ideas of ‘‘ grand national companies,” but they will all end 
in a rope of sand. By combinations I am aware that trade may be di- 
verted from its present channels; that those who are servants may become 
masters ; but a system that proposes for ‘‘ the whole mass of society going 
into communities, on the principles of mutual co-operation, united possessions, 
and equality of exertions and means of enjoyment,” is without foundation in 
analogy, experience, justice, or Christianity. 

Much is said about labour, machinery, the production and distribution 
of weaith, &c. Next month I shall probably advert to these points. 
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RECREATIONS.—THE REGATTA. 

Man, like every other creature, seeks for relaxation, ard delights in 
unbending his mind or body from that labour or study which constitutes 
his every-day employment. But it is important that his choice, in this 
matter, should be regulated, not by custom or vicious inclination, but by 
reason and the interests of virtue. If the recreations of the people do not 
contain direttly the lessons of good order and morality, they ought at least 
to be free from every incitement to vice. The reverse, however, is the 
fact. What are Saturday nights and Sundays? What are most of the 
days appointed as holidays by the Catholic Church ? What are Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide? What are our fairs, wakes, and races? Scenes 
of cruelty, revelling, and beastly intoxication. Something should be esta- 
blished to draw the people from the public houses, to give them a taste 
for more refined pleasures, and to make all our recreations subservient to 
health, science, and devotion. The storehouse of nature should be un- 
locked; her exhaustless and ever changing productions and treasures 
should be displayed; and man induced to delight himself in that which 
is truly elevating—the handy work of the Great God. Nothing is more 
congenial to an intellectual mind, to a taste unperverted by bad customs, 
than to feast upon nature’s grandeur; and any change which keeps this 
in view, although not admired by the bulk, will meet with a share of 
support. 

The Preston Regatta, which for the first time was conducted on the 
river Ribble, although not amounting to what I allude to above, will serve 
to draw the attention from more vulgar sports, and may well serve the 
purposes of harmless relaxation. The sailing of a bark reminds one forci- 
bly of what Paley calls the compensating provision. The apparent im- 
possibility of travelling upon water is by this contrivance overcome. And 
those who have naturally gloried in the wooden walls of Old England, 
could not but be gratified in these representatives, although of diminutive 
size, which were seen flitting upon our river on this occasion. Although 
the competitive principle, as Owen calls it, was here called into operation, 
there was no cruelty as at the races; still, 1 think it would be an improve- 
ment, if the boats were to sail against time instead of against each other, 
as many angry and malicious feelings would thereby be prevented. Re- 
ferring to the cruelty of the races, I observed to a friend, ‘‘ If you would 
make the two cases parallel, you should have placed a ‘rider’ in each of 
the rowing boats, equipped with whip and spurs, with orders to use the 
men at the oars as the horses are used, especially towards the end of the 
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race; and you might then have learned how to estimate the feelings of 
animals from one that could speak in your own tongue.” As the race 
week is always considered a week of relaxation from labour, it would be 
well if our young men would invent a sufficient number of harmless and 
interesting recreations against next summer, by which, no doubt, the atten- 
tion of most of the people might be diverted from this old and cruel sport. 





BRIBERY. 

There is a species of bribery existing at the present day, which, 
although it may be generally concealed, is not less to be reprobated than 
that which has so often been the subject of legislation. It consists in 
treating, making presents, and giving money to the travellers, servants, 
and underlings of our different establishments. A man goes time after 
time to a large concern, to obtain an order for clogs: he cannot succeed, 
although his article and price are equally tempting with any in the trade. 
The reason is, another man is in favour with the buyer-in, because of the 
presents he receives, or the handsome gift of several shillings to himself 
when the account is settled. A sizer who will not bribe the warehouse- 
men with a few good glasses, has frequently the last and worst chance of 
work. A tailor recommends his inquiring customer for cloth to a certain 
shop, because he afterwards receives a shilling in the pound to himself. 
Thus, instead of being faithful to the interest of their employers, there are 
servants whose favour is purchased with money, and whose masters pay 
the amount themselves, out of the advanced price of the articles which are 
purchased. How valuable is a faithful servant! and how cautious should 
every man be of not tempting servants from their duty by the offer of a 


bribe in any shape! 





CEMETERY. 

The New Preston Water Works, which are in a state of forwardness, 
and the projected Rail-way to Wigan, and hence to Birmingham and Lon- 
don, will be found, I doubt not, both useful and profitable improvements 
to the town. What we now want, is a Cemerery; and as the enclosure of 
the moor adjoining the town is expected speedily to be determined upon, 
an opportunity may probably occur of procuring a suitable piece of land, on 
reasonable terms. There is no public undertaking which contains a greater 
certainty of profit, and so little risk; the enclosure is the principal ex- 
pense, and the land remains worth its value, whether used for this or any 
other purpose. Those parts unoccupied might be cultivated as gardens, 
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till they were needed for the interment of the dead; and nothing could af. 
ford a more agreeable recreation to those who have forsaken the ale-house 
than the cultivation of a plot of ground. A friend informs me, that a 
meeting has been held at Ashton-under-Lyne, to establish a cemetery there, 
and a committee appointed to carry the same into effect. Nothing is 
wanting here but a beginning, and I feel confident that this will not be 
wanting long. 
SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 
(From the Chinese.) 

Where spades grow bright, and idle swords grow dull ; 

Where jails are empty, and where barns are full; 

Where church paths are with frequent feet outworn ; 

Law court yards weedy, silent, and forlorn; 

Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride ; 

Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; 

Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 

A happy people, and well-govern'd state. 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—A REPLY. 

Dear Sir,—In answering your correspondent, “ A Sunday School Teacher,” whose 
letter I have read over very carefully, and also the letter to which he refers, I cannot 
find one statement which I could wish to unsay. It may be proper, however, to offer 
some explanation. It is evident he has not either taken or treated the subject of Sunday 
Schools in connection with the want, not of sermons, but of ministerial /abour. I have no 
where said, or wished to insinuate, that Sunday Schools have done no good, which is the 
notion evidently combated by my opponent. On the contrary, I believe, but for them, 
society would have been in a much more degraded state than it nowis. But I am still un- 
convinced that they are, with all their business-like preparation and routine of employment, 
in accordance with the sacredness of the Sabbath, or at all defensible, except as a necessary 
evil, brought on by the want of that better instruction which might and ought to be conmuni- 
cated to the parents by theqpinisters. \ say that the Christian ministry, in its primitive and 
effective character, is subverted, and Sunday Schools and other inventions have been intro- 
duced to make up for the loss; and yet the professed object is not attained, though they 
have been in operation twenty years. 

J. R. does not think he goes too far when he says, that the immoral state of society 
plainly shows that our religious teachers have not done their duty, and that judging from 
the circumstances of the two cases, the same will not apply to our Saviour and bis apostles. 

In answering the two long paragraphs describing what my opponent supposes to be the 
duty of a gospel minister, I must beg leave to ask, What are we to do with all those nume- 
rous passages descriptive of the promiscuous labours of Christ and his apostles. There 
ought to be no fixed line of conduct or magisterial etiquette adopted by a Scriptural, Chris- 
tian minister, professing to be moved by the Holy Ghost, but he should be frequeutly seen 
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in the streets, lanes, garrets, cellars, and cottages of the poor; and go boldly into the houses 
of the rich, not to talk over the occurrences of the day, but to see after their souls’ health, 
We find Christ on the mountain—by the sea side—in a ship—dining with publicans and 
sinners—conversing with the common people, more so than with the scribes and doctors. 
We find Peter preaching in the gate way of a temple, Paul in the market place, and Philip 
opening the Scriptures to a man he overtook riding in a coach. In this instance of minis- 
terial diligence, it may be said, this was more immediately the work of the Spirit: then, 
we reply, the Spirit itself shows us that no opportunity should pass unimproved. 

I would ask your correspondent, What is meant by going into the highways and 
hedges, and compelling peop!e to come in, that God’s house may be filled? Certainly not 
to coerce them, but to entreat the people, in Christ's stead, to be reconciled to God. What 
can St. Paul mean when he says he is willing to spend and be spent for the salvation of the 
heathen—when he says he is willing to become all things to all men, that he might gain 
some? Nay, so zealous is he, and so impressed with the great worth of the soul, that he 
could almost wish himself accursed from Christ, for his brethren’s sake after the flesh. I 
am sure, if he could do this, he both could and did go from house to house,* if by any 
means he might save some. , 

Can there be such a thing in a Protestant church as works of supererogation? If so, 
Whitfield and Wesley—Mr. Alleine, mentioned in a former number—Rowland Hill, 
who, I am told, has left ten thousand pounds for home missions (seeing the dreadful 
state of our population)—the clergy and ministers of Sheffield, who have very recently 
divided the town into districts for the purpose of visiting—I say, these persons must have 
a goodly number of such works, which they may turn over to those who are likely to come 
short. But if there are none such admitted in our creed as Protestants, and if it cannot 
be said that a man, especially a minister, may do too much for the welfare and salvation of 
the thousands around us, then we must of necessity infer, that those who do none of these 
things, and those who endeavour to prove that these works are neither needful nor required 
of them, must be lamentably deficient. 

My opponent makes a very serious charge against me and others: that “ we are exert- 
ing a pernicious influence,” &c. The different ideas I have formed on this subject are a 
striking proof in what various lights some men see the same objects. If 1 could conceive 
that what I have said would eventually have the evil tendency he apprehends, I would rather 
my tongue should cleave to the roof of my mouth than utter another word, but I sincerely 
believe it will have a contrary effect, viz. that of shewing, to some, at least, that the fault is 
not in the religion we profess but in its ministers. 

I and others are desired by your correspondent to “ begin to act.” This advice comes 
too late, as we have begun some time ago; and as your correspondent has probably been 
a reader of your numbers, if he will refer to that containing your “ Essay on the Preva- 
lency of Vice,” &c., he will there see the time when, and the reason why I began to act. 
Twenty years since, I was as well aware as I am now that the things I am now writing 


about were wrong; but I confess I despaired of seeing any change for the better until read- 





* If my opponent be correct as to the meaning of St. Paul, when he says from house to house, out 
translators should have said from church to church, as the churches were formed in houses, a number of 


professing Christians constituting a church in those days. 
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ing the number above alluded to. The chilling impressions mentioned in the same para- 
graph do not agree with the reception I have met with, nor the impressions received since [ 
began to visit. But, not to be too lengthy, I do not think it quite right that we should be 
told to begin to do that work for which others are paid. 

J. R. cannot see that the cause of his lamentations is at all weakened by the argument 
here made use of in reference to week-day schools. On the other hand, he is confident, 
that of all the various schools in our land, none are so calculated to meet the wants of a 
commercial country as those appropriated for infants, especially if the time was extended to 
seven years. If we notice how very early infants begin to receive impressions, and the great 
toil a mother has, in a dense population, to keep the children together and at all decent, while 
she has to cook, wash, and clean the house, and, in a many cases, work for their small pit- 
tance, we must compassionate a mother of three or four children under such circumstances, 
and wish, of all things, that her children could be provided for while she has to labour, and 
let the Sabbath be for rest, endearments, and the indulgence of natural affection. 

In answer to the observations about “ good old times,” I will just remark, that if the 
population be taken as it stood thirty years since, with the numbers who then went to 
church or chapel, and the population now, with the numbers who frequent such places, it 
will be found that we are not improved, notwithstanding all our Sunday Schools; nor do I 
expect that this can be the case till a great change takes place, both in the Church and 
among Dissenters, as to the mode of instructing the people. 

I know some of your readers ask the question, If the present ministry do not meet the 
exigencies of the times, and Sunday Schools are not Scriptural, why support the one or the 
other? I answer, no man in his senses will throw away an old coat until he has got an- 
other in its place. And I hope, by importunity and continually agitating the subject, we 
shall (like the widow in the Gospels) weary the present ministers into a compliance with 
the wants and necessities of the people, or that the people will come forward and either 


obtain or institute a new set. J. R. 


SPORTS. 

If we proceed with the calculation of the benefits and mischiefs of Field Sports, in the 
merchant-like manner of debtor and creditor, the balance is presently found to be greatly 
against them. The advantages to him who rides after hounds and shoots pheasants, are— 
that he is amused, and possibiy that his health is improved ; some of the disadvantages are— 
that it is unpropitious to the influence of religion and the dispositions which religion induces; 
that it expends money and time, which a man ought to be able to employ better; and that 
it inflicts gratuitious misery upon the inferior animals. The value of the pleasure cannot 
easily be computed ; and as to health it may pass for nothing, for if a man is so little con- 
cerned for his health that he will not take exercise without dogs and guns, he has no reason 
to expect other men to concern themselves for it in remarking upon his actions. And then 
for the other side of the calculation. That field sports have any tendency to make a man 
better, no one will pretend; and no one who looks around him will doubt that their tendency 
is in the opposite direction. It is not necessary to show that every one who rides after the 
dogs is a worse man in the evening than he was if the morning: the influence of such things 
is to be sought in those with whom they are habitual. Is the character of the sportsman, 
then, distinguished by religious sensibility? No. By activity of benevolence? No, By 































































Sportsmen are not the persons 


By purity of manners ? 


intellectual exertion ? 
who diffuse the light of Christianity, or endeavour to rectify the public morals, or to extend 


Is he usually as exemplary 


the empire of knowledge. Look again at the clerical sportsman. 


in the discharge of his functions as those who decline such diversions ? 


His parishioners 


So, then, the religious and moral tendency of Field Sports is bad. It 


know that he is not. 


It is sufficient that it actually is 


is not necessary to show how the ill effect is produced. 


As to the expenditure of time and money, I dare say we shall be told that a man has 


We have heretofore seen that he has no such right. 


a right to employ both as he chvoses. 


Obligations apply just as truly to the mode of employing leisure and property, as to the use 


which a man may make of a pound of arsenic. The obligations are not indeed alike enforced 


in a court of justice: the misuser of arsenic is carried to prison; the misuser of time and mo- 


But no folly is more absurd than that of 


ney awaits as sure an inquiry at another tribunal. 


Such is the state of man- 


supposing we have aright to do whatever the law does not punish. 


kind, so great is the amount of misery and degradation, and so great are the effects of money 





and active philanthropy in meliorating this condition of our species, that it is no light thing 


for a man to employ his time and property upon vain and needless gratifications. It is no 


light thing to keep a pack of hounds, and to spend days and weeks in riding after them. As 


to the torture which field sports inflict upon animals, it is wonderful to observe our incon- 


He who has, in the day, inflicted upon half a dezen animals almost as much tor- 


ture as they are capable of sustaining, and who has wounded perhaps half a dozen more, 


and left them to die of pain or starvation, gives, in the evening, a grave reproof to his child, 


whom he sees amusing himself with picking off the wings of flies !—The infliction of pain is 


not that which gives pleasure to the sportsman (this were ferocious depravity) but he volun- 


Yet this man sighs and moralizes over 


tarily inflicts the pain in order to please himself. 


An appropriate device for a sportsman’s dress would be a pair of 


the cruelty of children! 


balances, of which one scale was laden with “ Virtue and Humanity,” and the other with 


“Sport:” the latter should be preponderating and lifting the other into the air. 


The Turf is still worse, partly because it is a strong hold of gambling, and therefore 


It is an amusement of almost unmingled evil. 


an efficient cause of misery and wickedness. 


Upon the fifty or one hundred persons only, who 


But upon whom is the evil chargeable ? 


bring horses and make bets ? Every man participates who attends the course. 


The 


great attraction of many public spectacles, and of this amongst others, consists more in the 


Many go to a race ground who can- 


company than in the ostensible object of amusement. 


Every one, therefore, who is 


not tell when they return v hat horse has been the victor. 


present must take his share of the mischief and the responsibility. 


It is the same with respect to the gross and vulgar diversions of boxing, wrestling, and 


There is the same almost pure and unmingled evil, the same 


feats of running and riding. 


= 6 SS 


popularity resulting from the concourses who attend, and, by consequence, the participation 


The drunkenness, and the profaneness, and 


and responsibility in those who do attend. 


oors of those who are merely lookers on; and if these 


the debauchery lie in part at the « 


lookers on make pretensions to purity of character, their example is so much the more in- 


Defences of these gross amusements 


fluential and their responsibility ten-fold mcereased. 


One tells us of keeping up the national spirit, which is the same thing as 


to say that a human community is benefitted by inducing into it the qualities of the bull- 
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dog. Another expatiates upon invigerating the muscular strength of the poor, as if the 
English poor were under so little necessity to labour and to strengthen themselves by labour, 
that artificial means must be devised to increase their toil. 

The vicissitudes of folly are endless: the vulgar games of the present day may soon 
be displaced by others, the same in genus but differing in species. At the present moment, 
Wrestling has become the point of interest. A man is conveyed across the kingdom to try 
whether he can throw down another, and when he has done it, grave narratives of the feat 
are detailed in half the newspapers of the country! There is a grossness, a vulgarity, a 
want of mental elevation in these things, which might induce the man of intelligence to 
reprobate them, even if the voice of morality were silent. They are remains of barbarism,— 
evidences that barbarism still maintains itself amongst us,—proofs that the higher qualities 
of our nature are not sufficiently dominant over the lower. 

These grossnesses will pass away, as the deadly conflicts of men with beasts are passed 
already. Our posterity will wonder at the barbarism of us their fathers, as we wonder at 
the barbarism of Rome. Let him, then, who loves intellectual elevation advance beyond 
the present times, and anticipate, in the recreations which he encourages, that period when 
these diversions shall be regarded as indicating one of the intermediate stages between the 
ferociousness of mental darkness and the purity of mental light.—Dymond’s Essays on the 
Principles of Morality. 





UNCHASTITY. 

The want of chastity in a woman is visited by public opinion with the severest reproba- 
tion,—in men, with very little or with none. Now morality makes no such distinction. 
The offence is frequently adverted to in the Christian Scriptures, but I believe there is no 
one precept which intimates that in the estimation of its writer there was any difference in 
the turpitude of the offence respectively in men and women. If it be in this volume that 
we are to seek for the principles of the moral law, how shall we defend the state of popular 
opinion? “If unchastity in a woman, whom St. Paul terms the glory of man, be such @ 
scandal and dishonour, then certainly in a man, who is both the image and glory of God, it 
must, though commonly not so thought, be much more deflowering and dishonourable.”"® 
But this departure from the moral law, like all other departures, produces its legitimate, 
that is, pernicious effects. The sex in whom popular opinion reprobates the offences com- 
paratively seldom commits them; the sex in whom it tolerates the offences commits them to 
an enormous extent. It is obvious, therefore, that to promote the present state of popular 
opinion is to promote and to encourage the want of chastity in men. 

That some very beneficial consequences result from the strong direction of its current 
against the offence in a woman, is certain. The consciousness that upon the retention of 
her reputation depends so tremendous a stake, is probably a more efficacious motive to its 
preservation than any other. The abandonment to which the loss of personal integrity 
generally consigns a woman, is a perpetual and fearful warning to the sex. Almost every 
human being deprecates and dreads the general disfavour of mankind; and thus, notwith- 
standing temptations of all kinds, the number of women who do incur it is comparatively 


small. 





* Milton: Christian Doctrine, p. 624. 
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But the fact that public opinion is thus powerful in restraining one sex, is a sufficient 
evidence that it would also be powerful in restraining the other. Waving for the present the 
question, whether the popular disapprobation of the crime in a woman is not too severe,— 
if the man who was guilty was forthwith and immediately consigned to infamy ; if he was 
expelled from virtuous society, and condemned, for the remainder of life, to the lowest de- 
gradation, how quickly would the frequency of the crime be deminished! The reforma- 
tion amongst men would effect a reformation amongst women too; and the reciprocal 
temptations which each addresses to the other would in a great degree be withdrawn. If 
thore were few seducers few would be seduced; and few therefore would in turn become 
the seducers of men. ‘ 

But instead of this direction of public opinion, what is the ordinary language respect- 
ing the man who thus violates the moral law? We are told that “ he is rather unsteady ;” 
that “there is a little of the young man about him ;” that “he is not free from indiscre- 
tions.” And what is he likely to think of all this? Why, that for a young man to havea 
little of the young man about him is perfectly natural; that to be rather unsteady anda 
little indiscreet is not, to be sure, what one would wish, but that it is no great harm and 
will soon wear off. To employ such language, is, we say, to ¢ ncourage and promote the 
crime, a crime which brings more wretchedness and vice into the world than almost any 
other, and for which, if Christianity is to be believed, the Universal Judge will call to a se- 
vere account. If the immediate agent be obnoxious to punishment, can he who encouraged 
him expect toescape? I am persuaded that the frequency of this gross offence is attributa- 
ble much more to the levity of public notions, as founded upon levity of language, than to 
passion; and perhaps, therefore, some of those who promote this levity may be in every 
respect as criminal as if they committed the crime itself. 

The common style of narrating occurrences and trials of seduction, &c. in the public 
prints is very mischievous. These flagitious actions are, it seems, a legitimate subject of 
merriment—one of the many droll things which a newspaper contains. It is humiliating to 
see respectable men sacrifice the interests of society to such small temptation. They pander 
to the appetite of the gross and idle of the public:—they want to sell their newspapers.— 
Much of this ill-timed merriment is found in the addresses of counsel, and this is one mode 
amongst the many in which the legal profession appears to think itself licensed to sacrifice 
virtue to the usages which it has, for its own advantage, adopted. There is cruelty as well 
as other vices in these things. When we take into account the intense sufferin, which 
prostitution produces upon its victims and upon their friends, he who contributes, e\ en thus 
indirectly, to its extension does not exhibit even a tolerable sensibility to human misery. 
Even infidelity acknowledges the claims of humanity ; and therefore if religion and . ; figious 
morals were rejected, this heartless levity of language would still be indefensible. We call 
the man benevolent who relieves or diminishes wretchedness: what should we call ' im who 
extends and increases it? 

In connection with this subject an observation suggests itself respecting the power of 
character in affecting the whole moval principles of the mind. If loss of character does 
not follow a breach of morality, that breach may be single and alone. The agent's virtue 
is so far deteriorated, but the breach does not open wide the door to other modes of crime. 


If loss of character does follow one offence, one of the great barriers which exclude the flood 
























tation you take away one of the principal motives to propriety of conduct. The labourer 
who being tempted to steal a piece of bacon from the farmer, finds that no one will take 
him into his house or give him employment, and that wherever he goes he is pointedat as a 
thief, is almost as much driven as tempted to repeat the crime. His fellow labourer who 
has much more heinously violated the moral law by a flagitious intrigue with a servant girl, 
receives from the farmer a few reproaches and a few jests, retains his place, never perhaps 
repeats the offence, and subsequently maintains a decent morality. 

It has been said, “ As a woman collects all her virtue into this point, the loss of her 
chastity is generally the destruction of her moral principle.” What is to be understood by 
collecting virtue into one point, it is not easy to discover. The truth is, that as popular 
notions have agreed that she who loses her chastity shall retain no reputation, a principal 
motive to the practice of other virtues is taken away :—she therefore disregards them; and 
thus by degrees her moral principle is utterly depraved. | If public opinion was so modified 
that the world did not abandon a woman who has been robbed of chastity, it is probable that 
a much larger number of these unhappy persons would return to virtue. The case of men 
offers illustration and proof. 
tains so much that it is of great importance to him to preserve the remainder. Public opinion 
accordingly holds its strong rein upon other parts of his conduct, and by this rein he is re- 
strained from deviating into other walks of vice. If the direction of public opinion were 
exchanged, if the woman’s offence were held venial and the man’s infamous, the world 
might stand in wonder at the altered scene. 
titutes, while the men whom we now invite to our tables and marry to our daughters, would 
be repulsed as the most abandoned of mankind. Of this I have met with a curious illustra- 
tion.—Amongst the North American Indians “ seduction is regarded as a despicable crime, ¢ 
and more blame is attached to the man than to the woman: hence the offence on the part 
of the female is more readily forgotten and forgiven, and she finds little or no difficulty in 
forming a subsequent matriinonial alliance when deserted by her betrayer, who is generally 
regarded with distrust and avoided in social intercourse.’"*—Dymond's Essays on the Princi- 


ples af Morality. 


intemperate modes of living. 
deeply convinced of this fact, otherwise we should not daily witness so many instances of 


persons falling victims to protracted, painful, incurable disease, and even to sudden death. 


of evil is thrown down ; and though the offence which produced joss of character be really 
no greater than the offence with which it is retained, yet its consequences upon the moral 


condition are incomparably greater. The reason is, that if you take away a person’s repu- 


The unchaste man retains his character, or, at any rate, he re- 





MEDICAL FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS.+ 
You will readily agree with me, that ignorance is the parent of great misery; and 
perhaps there is no instance in which this observation is more amply verified than in the 
great delusion mankind in general labour under respecting the pernicious consequences of 
There is too much reason to apprehend that they are not 
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We should have worthy and respectable pros- 





+ Ihave been favoured with a collection of papers written by the late Dr. Cassels, containing a vala- 
able statement of facts, and observations upon them. Tuey appeared originally im the Lancaster or 
Kendal papers. This is the first of the series. 
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* Hunter's Memoirs. 
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I am fully aware, that incurable disease and sudden death will often happen to the most 
temperate persons, and arise from causes that “walk in darkness,” whieh no prudence 
could obviate, nor prescience guard against, and which can neither be removed by the pre- 
sent improved state of the art of healing nor by diet. It must, however, be confessed, that 
these causes are greatly augmented by the luxuries of the table. Thus, we often find upon 
dissection, the brain deluged with blood; at other times, a repture has taken place in one 
of the large blood-vessels (or tubes issuing from the heart) overwhelming the functions of 
that vital organ; sometimes we find the stomach exhibiting various diseased appearances ; 


and again, the liver and other glands are not only greatly enlarged, but are become so un- 
duly hard in texture and consistence, that the blood cannot be transmitted through their 


substance with its accustomed velocity. Hence dropsy and other diseases (frequently in- 
curable) necessarily happen from such extensive derangement in organs, without the regular 
action of which it is as vain to expect good health as it would be to look for ripe summer- 
fruit in the depth of winter. To enumerate all the miseries that “flesh is heir to,” from 
unreasonable indulgence of the appetite, would indeed provide materials for volumes, as 
well as furnish numerous important reflections both to the natural philosopher and the 
moralist. 

As I firmly believe that many persons err from lack of knowledge, I shall attempt to 
lay before you, I trust from sources of unquestionable authority, a few of the most conspi- 
cuous articles that would be found in such a catalogue, a due consideration of which may 
contribute to lessen the prevalence of habits which have a tendency to render life miserable 
to ourselves, and burthensome to our acquaintance. 

Dr. Willis mentions the case of a gentleman who had contracted habits of indolence 
and intemperance to such a degree, that he became torpid and dropsical as he advanced in 
life, and at lengh he was so much affected with somnolency that he would fall asleep where- 
ever he was, or however employed. 

Dr. Darwen gives an account of Mr. C. and Mr. B. two very strong men, who had 
drank ale at their meals instead of small beer, who suddenly became weak, lost their appe- 
tite, flesh, and strength, their skin becoming of a yellow tint, like that of silk-worms, and 
who died in about two months illness. A few days before their death, Mr. C. became drop- 
sical, and Mr. B. had frequent and great discharges of blood from an issue, and some parts 
of his mouth. He also relates an instance of two men, who set out on foot to travel in the 
snow, one of whom drank two or three glasses of brandy before they began their journey, 
the other contenting himself with his usual diet. The former perished in spite of the assist- 
ance of his companion, whilst the latter performed his journey with safety. In this case, 
the stimulus of the brandy and exercise so weakened him, that he was soon destroyed by 
the cold; that is, he was not able to produce sufficient heat to supply its waste. 

Dr. Parry informs us of two gentlemen, each of whom drank in a day, a bottle of rum, 
as much gin, and two bottles of Madeira. One had for many weeks, repeated attacks of 
epilepsy, followed by occasional wanderings of perception, and the other was seized with 
alienation of mind, and obliged to suffer long restraint. 

When Mr. Cheselden opened the body of a person who died with excessive palpitation 
of the heart, which began after several years of very hard drinking, he found about ten 
inches of the largest vessel that issues from that organ, distended with blood three times its 


natural diameter. 
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The late Mr. Hunter found the stomach of dram-drinkers in a flabby and Inelastic state. 

This loss of tone is followed by frequent vomiting, tremulous motion of the limbs, pro- 
pensity to palsy, and loss of memory. In similar cases, Dr. Saunders has frequently seen 
the gall ducts so contracted and thickened, that they could not transmit bile. 

Dr. Cheyne records the case of a naval officer, who took two or three tumblers of grog 
daily. In two days after feasting with some officers, and “ tarrying long at wine,” he be- 
came sick, and complained of intense head-ache, saying, “‘ He believed one half of his head 
was separating from the other, and he felt a conviction that he would not long survive such 
sensations.” He died at midnight. There was found a great quantity of coagulated blood 
in the brain. His liver was marbled with spots of a yellow colour, and the structure so altered 
that it broke short in handling it when little force was used, The biliary vessels were full 
of a dark ropy bile; the stomach appeared to be thick and fleshy in its inner surface, re- 
markably inflamed, whilst externally it was studded with innumerable little stars of a rich 
lake colour. 

The same gentleman gives a curious history of a man of 65 years of age, who had lived 
so indolently and luxuriously, that while dressing, sitting at breakfast, or arranging his 
affairs, he fell asleep occasionally, so often as ten times in an hour, and even nodded while 
conversing with a friend. He had ascertained that eight hours were daily wasted in dres- 
sing before breakfast. With great difficulty he obtained half an hour for walking abroad, 
and he was much troubled with tremors, particularly of his hands. 

Mr. Chevalier narrates the case of Froome, a boy aged 14, who went to a Christ- 
mas feast, ate heartily, and drank rather freely of gin and water; next evening, he became 
sick and vomited violently, which continued at intervals during the night and the following 
morning. He weut out for a short time, but felt very ill, and said that his blood was boil- 
ing at his heart. Two days after, he became short-breathed, unable to swallow, and felt 
great anxiety, with frequent efforts to vomit. After a scene of much suffering, he vomited 
near two pints of blood, aed soon after expired. Upon opening the body, the internal coat 
of the stomach, and the bowel next to it, appeared to be torn in various places. 

Sir Everard Home has communicated an instance of a child three years old, who being 
left alone at dinner, ate so large a quantity of apple pudding that it died, which raised a 
suspicion of its being poisoned. On examination after death, the whole stomach was dis- 
tended to its utmost extent, and rendered quite tense, which was the only apparent cause 
of the child's death. 

A fishmonger, of a middle age, and good habit of body, but who had been very irregu- 
lar as to his food, having dressed himself after a good night’s sleep, walked two or three 
times across his chamber with amazing haste, then immediately sat down and expired. A 
portion of his stomach was found livid and variegated, the spleen was softer and larger 
than usual, the edge of the liver livid, and a large quantity of water was found in the cavi- 
ties of the brain. 

A man of 33 years of age, habituated to the free use of wine and tobacco, complained 
of pain in the left side of his head, with pain and weakness of the neck. After a violent 
fever, he expired on the eleventh day of his illness, There were discovered an uleer and 
purulent matter on the basis of his brain. 

Upon inspecting the body of an old man of 70, who had a voracious appetite, his 
stomach was found much larger than usual, and the spleen was,double its natural sise. 
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A Venetian tailor, who was addicted to hard drinking, having eaten two gurnets, and 
drank some new wine, suddenly expired. In the large blood-vessels issuing from the heart 
were found bony scales, and the stomach unusually large. 

A woman, 40 years of age, much accustomed to eat salt victuals, and drink generous 


wine, had been for many years subject to pains of the stomach, a loss of appetite, and other 


bad symptoms, which continued till she died. Part of the internal surface of her stomach 


was found of a livid colour, its coats very much thickened, and an abscess had been dis- 
charged. 

A man about 28 years of age, who ate and drank to excess, fell into an universal dropsy, 
and about seven days before his death laborious breathing, with a cough and pain in the 
chest, took place. The stomach vastly exceeded its natural dimensions, the spleen was 
three times larger than it ought to be, and the left lobe of the lungs was much inflamed. 

The following case, though differing from the rest, may, with propriety, be inserted 
here. A man of 58 years of age, accustomed to the excessive use of tobacco, fell down as 
he buckled his shoes, and died in a quarter of an hour. There was found a quantity of 
coagulated blood in his brain, and one portion of it appeared to have been inflam ed. 

Such are, and ever will be, the much-to-be-regretted, but justly-earned fruits of huxu- 


’ 


rious, or,as it has been emphatically called, “ fast living.” Let us compute at what a vast 
expence we bring so much unnecessary suffering upon ourse!ves, and indirectly upon our 
friends, who are interested in our welfare. By persisting in such a course, it will be found 
that instead of the blood flowing pleasantly through our veins, and fully enjoying the facul- 
ties of our minds, bountifully bestowed by the beneficent Parent of mankind; instead of 
appetites, easily satisfied with plain, wholesome food ; instead of the free use of our limbs, 
inducing salutary fatigue, and exciting sweet, refreshing sleep; we must fully expect to fall 
a prey to most uncomfortable feverish heat and flushing, a variety of inflammatory diseases, 
a clouded intellect, defective memory, ungovernable passions, a want of appetite for simple, 
nutritious food, inability to use exercise, passing our lives in drowsy indolence, liability to 
lowness of spirits, and an innumerable train of unpleasant sensations, both in body and mind. 
When we reflect on the waste of animal life, the unnecessary consumption of the fruits of 
the earth, the expensive improvements in what is called the culinary art, the immense 
quantity of fermented liquor and distilled spirit lavished upon our appetites, we must be 
convinced that the meanest creatures we. have consumed have answered the ends of their 
creation better than we have done. If we think aright, we cannot but indulge the most 
poignant feelings of regret, that we have lost so many opportunities of doing good with the 
bountiful provision bestowed upon us, and that we have not been as careful to make a chari- 
table use of our riches, as we have been industrious in acquiring them. We must regret 
that we have not, with the abundance of our store, soothed the heart of the aged; that we 
have not bestowed that support on the sick which poverty cannot procure; and have for- 
gotten that a few bottles of wine are better bestowed as a cordial, than as a mark of a costly 
entertainment. We must regret, that while we have been faring sumptuously every day, 
we have not imitated the benevolent custom of Sir Matthew Hale, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Watts, 
Dr. Price, and other illustrious characters, who devoted a third, a fifth, a tenth, or twelfth 
of their income to alms-giving ; that we have not followed the example of Lord Bute, who 
assisted industrious artists by a little money given in the moment of want, and who de- 


lighted to release the insolvent debtor; or James Gruter, who lent money, without interest, 
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to poor tradesmen; that we have not, like Jonas Hanway, sought out the meritorious 
in their solitary habitations, studied their wants, and devised the means of relief; or like 
Thomas Day, spent much less upon ourselves, that we might administer more to the neces- 
sities of others. ' 

We must regret that we have been too solicitous to please our palates, whilst we have 
neglected to cultivate those moral dispositions which gratify the heart, and have passed by 
on the other side to avoid “ the helpless, the friendless, the dejected,” and “ those who can 
make no return.” 

If the above facts and reflections should have any tendency to lay a foundation for 
more salutary habits, and impress upon the minds of your readers the peculiar responsi- 
bility attached to the distribution of the gifts of Providence, | shall think my labour not 
altogether in vain. I have long been convinced that in promoting the knowledge and hap- 
piness of our fellow-creatures, we are cherishing feelings which constitute the ornaments of 
the man and of the Christian. 

Since, therefore, every act of benevolence, properly applied, really diminishes the evils 
of life, we ought to reckon no effort, in the cause of virtue, ultimately lost. 


“THE VISITOR OF THE POOR, 

“ Designed to aid in the Formation and Working of Provident and other kindred Societies. 
Translated from the French of the Baron de Grando. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. J. Tuckerman, D.D., of Boston, U. 8.” London: Simpkin and Marshall. 

A work of great value, and well calculated to awaken what, in the present state of 
society, is much wanted, kindly and Christian views and feelings between the rich and 
the poor. The work opens with a preface from the pen of the Editor,* breathing with en- 
lightened and ardent philanthropy. Next, is an Introduction, written in Dr. Tuckerman’s 
usual style of benevolent fervour. He thus unfolds the object of the work. 

“Its design is to awaken and give excitement to a sense of human relations, where- 
ever sensibility on this great subject is sluggish and inactive ; and wisely direct it, where it 
is either wasting its power in comparatively useless efforts, or is perhaps occasioning evil 
by the very means by which it intends and hopes for good. For this end, it proposes to 
make the great classes of the rich and the poor, of the strong and the feeble, of the wise and 
the unwise, and of the virtuous and the vicious, known to each other. It proposes to bring 
these classes together, not by confounding the distinctions between them, but by making 
the virtuous, and wise, and strong, and prospered, feel, that by communicating of what they 
have received, and by acting as the instruments of God's goodness towards those from whom 
he has made them to differ, they are at once accomplishing the purposes for which he insti~- 
tuted the diversities which we see of human condition, and are most effectually promoting 


their own, by advancing the virtue and happiness of others. Its aim is to extend virtue, 
and through virtue to extend happiness, by the most simple and legitimate of all means— 


the exercise of virtue.” 

The following extract contains the author's views of true charity. 

“Charity, then, and not aims-giving, is the aim of the designs of Providence, the voca- 
tion of the rich man, and the great element necessary to the harmony of the moral world. 





* Rev. J. R. Beard. 
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Alms-giving is only one of the instruments of charity ; it is not the only one, or the most 
important ; it even contradicts, and sometimes destroys, the effects of charity itself. 

“ But charity is entirely an individual thing. A largess given iu a general way, thrown 
out to escape importunity, subscribed and published to nourish pride by the ostentation of 
false virtue, has nothing to do with charity, with the tie that unites brother to brother. 
When alms-giving is but a shield from personal pain, and selfish terror, at the sight of mis- 
fortune, I had almost said it is an insult to the miserable. Charity alone does good. Her 
solicitude is enlightened and prospective, as well as tender and affectionate. She examines 


before she acts; she takes a wide survey, and extends her regards over the future. She 


goes back to causes ; she embraces all circumstances; she adds to her gifts care, consolation, 


counsel, and even parental reprimand. This is the wonderful inspiration, which reveals and 
furnishes to men, who are not in the most prosperous conditions, the means of associating 
themselves in works of benevolence, of accepting the noblest, the most difficult, the most 
useful offices towards their unfortunate fellow-men; for it teaches not only to do good, but 
also, what is not less important, the manner of doing good.” 

The following, out of many others that may be adduced from the author's personal ob- 
servation, are pleasing testimonies of what we are too apt to overlook—the virtues of the 
poor. 

«I have seen also a mother of six children extended night and day upon a little straw 
in a garret, with a fatal ulcer, which was destroying her, and not able to give bread to those 
poor little beings, who were weeping around her. In her own husband, too, who ought to 
have been her consolation and support, she had an additional subject of cutting sorrow: and 
she was thus supporting, at the same time, the sufferings of body and soul. But she 
supported them with an unalterable sweetness, pardoning even the unworthy husband who 
aggravated her woes instead of relieving them, and who abused the succours destined for her, 
and consumed them himself in drunkenness. I have seen aged, infirm, and forsaken 
widows, occupying a nook so low and narrow that one could scarce enter it, and having no 
other light than what came from the stair-case, and there waiting the immense favour of 
entering into a poorhouse; (for such is the great and supreme ambition, such the object 
and wishes of a great number.) And, alas! how many desire it in vain, and cannot obtain it! 
I have seen miseries which pass all belief, and physical tortures united with the most pressing 
wants and the most painful privations; and all these endured by martyrs of patience, with- 
out aid, hope, or witness, submitting to the Divine will. Where are crowns worthy of such 
triumphs? What tenderness mingles with our respect, when we think, that the beings 
called to display such courage are feeble women, and old men already exhausted by long 
trials !” 

The work is divided into twelve chapters, and the subjects are—1. Aim and Character 
of Charity. 2. Characteristics of Real Indigence. 3. Classification ofthe Poor. 4 Virtues 
of the Poor. 5. Vices and Moral Amelioration of the Poor. 6. Means of obtaining the 
Confidence of the Poor. 7. Education of the Children of the Poor. 8. Begging. 9. Wise 
Distribution of Charity. 10. Who should be called to the office of Visitor of the Poor. 
11. Spirit of Association. 12. Of the Co-operation of Young People in the Establishments 
of Humanity. 

If works like this were extensively read and acted upon, we should soon perceive @ 
revival in practical Christianity. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Dear Sir,—In the last number of the Moral Reformer, a correspondent, who signs 
himself J. R., makes some severe animadversions on Sabbath Schools. Their utility he 
questions, and their tendency he pronounces decidedly injurious. These remarks, 1 pre- 
sume, will have sounded harsh in the ears of many a zealous Sunday School teacher who 
has perused them, as they have done in mine. For though I cannot look upon Sabbath 
Schools, as at present constituted, with unmingled satisfaction and delight, yet, to adopt the 
language you used in one of the early numbers of the Reformer respecting them, “ modified 
as to time, design, and influence upon parents, they would have my unqualified support.” I 
admit that they have not done all the good some of their warmest admirers suppose. From 
some acquaintance with them, I know, too, they have not done all the good they might have 
done and are calculated to do. And where, I would ask, is the benevolent institution that 
has? Their character and efficiency has, however, much improved within the last ten years. 

Your correspondent indiscriminately charges ministers with resorting to Sabbath 
Schools as an expedient for replenishing their congregations, and as an excuse for their neg- 
lect of the duty of visiting from house to house. I do not think, however, that ministers 
generally are influenced by the last consideration, in recommending the establishment and 
pleading for the support of these institutions. They do expect that after the children leave 
the school, they will continue to attend the place of worship they have been accustomed to 
attend when at school. It is proper, too, that as far as possible Sabbath Schools should be 
nurseries for the church. For it is of the greatest importance that where good habits have 
been formed they should be confirmed. In order to this, attention should be paid to those 
who leave the school, in bringing them under the ministry of the gospel. 

I wish not to exculpate ministers, who too generally neglect the instruction of the people. 
They have it in their power to do incalculable good by the use of means which they too 
generally overlook. Their exertions should not be altogether confined to their church and 
congregation. To rouse their apathy and excite their zeal, let benevolent individuals, in 
their private capacity, as they have time and ability, begin the work, and show them what 
may be done. Were all done, however, that might be, I question whether the necessity 
for the labours of the Sabbath School teacher would altogether cease. It is possible to over- 
rate the benefits that would result from the increased activity and diligence of the teachers 
of religion. Dr. Chalmers observes, “ Were it as easy a task to prevail on an irreligious 
parent to set up the worship and the instruction of religion in his family, as to get his con- 
sent and prevail upon his children to attend the ministrations of a Sabbath School, there 
might then be some appearance of room for all the obloquy that has been cast upon these 
institutions. But as the matter stands, in many a city and many a parish, the Christian 
philanthropist is shut up to an effort upon the young, as his last chance for the moral re- 
generation of our country.” The above extract is taken from Dr. C.'s observations on Local 
Sunday Schools, in his “ Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns.” Te this article I 
would refer J. R. for an exposition of the plan, and the beneficial effects it has had upon 
both parents and children, in some of the worst parts of the city of Glasgow, where it has 
been tried. By the adoption of this plan, the Dr. has shown that « powerful aggression 
may be made on the strongholds of ignorance and vice. I am aware the plan has been said 
by some to be less adapted to the state of society in England than in Scotland. In some of 
our great towns, where the population, as the Dr. observes, has “accumulated into so 
many masses of practical heathenism,” it might, I think, be successfully tried. 
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I acknowledge that there is no positive injunction or warrant for Sunday School efforts 
in the Scriptures. Yet there is nothing, that I can recollect, which forbids the instruction 
of the children of those parents who are utterly unable to give them either elementary or 
religious instruction. The separation for a short time on the Sabbath, necessarily following 
an attendance at the school, J. R. terms unnatural. The very same objection has been 
repeatedly urged against Infant Schools. Does not the recital of instructions received in 
the Sabbath School tend not only powerfully to excite the interest, but to increase the at- 
tachment betwixt parent and child? The late Dr. Andrew Thomson contended for their 
utility, even on the supposition that every parent instructed his own children. “He 
grounded this persuasion on two reasons. First, that a spirit of greater emulation was ex- 
cited in the minds of children at school than was likely to take place in the family cirele. 
Secondly, that the instructions being accommodated to the capacities of children, they 
thereby acquire the habit of listening to and reflecting on the truths stated to them, which 
they could not so easily do by listening to pulpit ministrations, these being more above their 
comprehension; and therefore no smail object was gained, if children were thus in early 
life trained to the habit of attending to instructions delivered in a Sunday School, being an 
excellent preparative for their attending and profiting by the public services of the sanctuary 
in after life.” 

It should also be considered, that the object of Sabbath Schools is two-fold: to give 
instruction in either reading or writing, or in both, as well as in religion. The majority 
exclude the teaching of writing on the Sabbath, and are confined to reading and instruction 
in the doctrines and precepts of the Bible. This is a desirable alteration, where circum- 
stances will allow of writing being taught on a week-day evening. For though I never 
would join in the cry of those who denounced the teaching of this art as a desecration of the 
Sabbath, I have ever been anxious that as much of the time as possible should be devoted 
to religious tuition.—In the elementary instruction which they have afforded to the chil- 
dren of the poor and ignorant, they have conferred an absolute benefit. This is evident 
from the fact, that there is an intimate connection between ignorance even of reading and 
writing andcrime. Statements furnished respecting the criminals engaged in the burnings 
in the southern counties, a year or two since, abundantly prove this. Where positive good 
has not been effected, much evil has been prevented by them. They have, in some mea- 
sure, tended to prevent a further deterioration of the state of society, in counteracting the 
demoralizing influence of factories and large towns. As J. R. seems somewhat to under- 
rate the advantages of Sabbath Schools, | offer the following statements for his considera- 
tion, from Wilderspin’s “ Early Discipline Illustrated.” “It was reported by the Com- 
missioners of the Poard of Education appointed by Parliament, that of three thousand boys 
who were educated at the Sunday Schools at Gloucester, but one has been convicted of @ 
public crime—by Mr. Lloyd to the same Committee, that owing to the general establishment 
of Sunday Schools in Wales, in one or two of the counties the prison doors had been thrown 
open; and he attributed it to education, because nearly every individual throughout these 
counties attended the schools.” For further statemeuts I refer to the work; and conclude 
these desultory observations, at present, by expressing a desire for their insertion in the 
next number of the Moral Reformer. Possibly I may resume the subject at a future 
opportunity. JUVENIS. 
Leeds, August 16th, 1833. 
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THE TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 
The accounts from America continuc to give favourable reports of the progress of tem- 


perance. The following is the latest account I have met with. “ From a Narrative of the 
state of religion in the Presbyterian Church of the United States, published by order of the 
General Assembly, in May last, we extract the following interesting particulars: —‘ That 
from the Report of the American Temperance Society, and other publications, it appears, 
that in this and other countries, there are 6000 Temperance Societies, embracing a million 
of members ; 2000 have ceased to make ardent spirits; more than 6000 have ceased to sell 
it; more than 700 vessels have ceased to carry it; and more than 5000 drunkards have 
ceased to use intoxicating drink. Tena churches in Boston and twenty in New York have 
in them no members connected with the traffic in ardent spirits, and more than a thousand 
in other parts of the country are entirely free from the venders of this poison. In the county 
of Plymouth, not a single license has been granted for the sale of ardent spirits.’ Itis also 
finding its way to some parts of the Continent. In Scotland, the diminished consumption 
of spirits is a proof that good has been done. In England much useful information has 


been diffused, and although many of the Societies are “neither cold nor hot,” and some 
have become totally extinct, yet I believe the cause is generally making a silent, though not 
a rapid progress. The success of temperance, and the success of a Temperance Society, it 
must always be borne in mind, are two things: the latter is only the means to the former. 
If the object be attained, we shall be satisfied. I have received favourable reports, this 
month, from the Societies at Blackburn, Bolton, Haslingden, Bury, and Ashton, most of 


which state, the late visit of the Preston advocates has been the means of increasing the 





zeal and exertions of their members. The weekly meetings of the Bolton New Society 


are full to overflowing, and many are turned back for want of room. They have also adopted 
the useful plan of visiting every Sunday forenoon. 

The Preston Scciety pursues its course with a steady pace. No great advance, I think, 
can be said to have been made for the last month. It has been remarked by some, that 
there appears to be more intemperance. If this be true, it is supposed to be principally 
owing to the unsettled condition of the trades. Their frequent meetings, held at public 
houses, lead to intemperance, besides the arrival of strangers, few of whom are prepared to 
relish the doctrines of temperance. It is a fact, however, that a number of tradespeople, 
who do not join the Society, have almost totally abandoned the habit of glassing. The ho- 
tel has undergone many alterations, has been fitted up in a good style, is well managed, and 
promises to be extensively supported. Most of the villages surrounding Preston continue 
warm in the temperance cause. The effect at Kirkham is so striking as to be a subject of 
constant remark in the surrounding country. 

The following cases are a continuation of the statements given last month, of persons 
who have been reformed by the influence of the Preston Society. The reader of the follow- 
ing cases cannot avoid perceiving that the only remedy for old drunkards is entire absti- 
nence. And although others may have firmness enough to avoid frequents excesses (for I 
much doubt if any moderate drinker always avoids them) they are doing more harm by a 
suspicious example than all the good they can do by their teaching. 
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CASES OF REFORMED DRUNKARDS. 

6. H. N., aged forty-eight, a mole-catcher, began to drink to excess when he was 
eighteen years old, became a confirmed drunkard at twenty, and continued so till last 
March (1833) when he joined the Preston Temperance Society. For ten years he spent 
in liquor more than £20 per annum. On one occasion, he spent £10 “ at a spell,” in 
drink, “and chalked up thirty shillings besides.” He has had to pay a shot of £12 at 


once to a publican. Some years ago, he partially relinquished the use of intoxicating 
liquids, and became a member of the Wesleyan Society ; but as he did not wholly abstain, he 


soon fell away, and became as intemperate as before. He has now signed the abstinence 
pledge, and as he has learned the necessity of wholly Meeing from temptation, he trusts he 
will be preserved from relapsing into bis former habits. His employment obliges him fre- 
quently to go into public houses, but as he never on any occasion tastes any kind of intoxi- 
cating fluids, he hopes to escape from contamination. He has again become a member of 
the Wesleyan Society, and appears to be imbued with the importance of religion and the 
value of morality; and his wife and family are in the enjoyment of comparative comfort 
and happiness. The Temperance Society arrogates no superiority to religion, but merely 
claims the merit of enforcing one of the greatest ornaments of Christianity, “ sobriety,” and 
that not by motives in opposition to religion, but in the most strict accordance with it. 
** Godliness has the promise of the life that now is, as well as that which is to come,” and 
no other promises can the friends of Temperance Societies possibly exhibit than are embo- 
died in these words. Without the most distant design of reproaching the ministers of reli- 
gion, it may be observed, that generally they have not seen the great importance of attacking 
sin in detail, nor of warning men to avoid the most distant approach to their besetting vices. 
The friends of Temperance Societies conceive that intemperance is the great national crime 
of Englishmen, and on that account it is that they have singled it out as a specific evil to 
attack ; and by insisting upon the necessity of men ceasing tv tamper with the evils to which 
they are naturally or from habit strongly disposed, they accomplish more than those who 
attack sin in the abstract, or who suffer a little indulgence while they censure excess. Were 
ministers of religion to inquire into the particular histories of those among whom they la- 
bour, and direct their attention in private to each individual case, while they denounced par- 
ticular sins in public, it cannot be doubted that they would be more successful in promoting 
and establishing virtue. Had such care and attention been bestowed upon H. N. several 
years ago, probably he would not again have fallen under the dominion of sin. 

7. S.S., spinner, aged fifty-three years, commenced drinking when he was fourteen 
years of age, and became a confirmed drunkard at the age of sixteen. He nearly always 
got drunk on Saturdays and Sundays. He regularly attended a dance at a public house 
every Monday night for two or three years, which always led him to drink to excess. 
When about twenty years old, he earned £2 a week, of which sum he paid 10s. 6d. for his 

, board and lodging, and the remainder he expended in intoxicating liquor. When he mar- 
ried, he was so poor, that he was obliged to borrow a pair of shoes for his wedding day. 
He was frequently unshopped in consequence of drisking. His first wife lived with him 
about fifteen years, during the whole of which they were as poor as possible, and “as rag- 
ged as sheep."” When his wife and he earned £2 10s. a week, they had not a chair to sit 
upon, but took bricks out of the chimney for seats. On one occasion, his life was nearly 
sacrificed to his evil habit, He went with some drunken companions to bathe while he © 
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was intoxicated. After addressing an absurd apostrophe to the waves, he plunged into the 
tide; and being drunk, and the current rapid, he could not support himself above the 
water. He sank, and it was some time before he was relieved by the efforts of a friend, 
and then he was so much exhausted, that it was a considerable time before he could be re- 
stored to consciousness. He continued to indulge in this evil habit till June, 1832, when 
he became a member of the Temperance Society. He had drunk eight days in succession 
before he joined the Society, and had ten pawn tickets in his pocket when he signed the 
pledge. Since then he has not even taken a glass of ale or small beer. He is now well 
clad, attends regularly a place of worship, and his conduct in every respect has undergone 
a happy change. He lives comfortably with his family, “ pays his way,” and his neigh- 
bours often express their surprise at his reformation. This case must afford matter for se- 
rious reflection to all who peruse it. At an early age he was initiated into the vice of intem- 
perance by indulging in what many might regard as innocent recreation, and which might 
have been unattended with evil if enjoyed at home. It is greatly to he lamented that a 
healthy exercise shou!d be made the introduction to vice; but such dancing at public houses 
certainly is. Few leave the dancing room sober and virtuous, however they may have en- 
tered it.—Drunkenness and family discomfort are ever associated. The labouring man who 
frequents the tavern loses both his money and his time, and however competent his earnings 
might be to ensure the necessaries of life to his family and education to his children, we 
find his home destitute of furniture, and his wife and children squalid and miserable. When 
S. S. had an income of £2 10s. a week, be had not a chair to sit upon. But this misery is 
not confined to the home of the labouring man. Many a broken heart is pining in the midst 
of abundance. Many an amiable wife bedews her lonely pillow with tears, at the thought 
of him who can prefer the society of the most degraded wretches to her endearments. No 
case is so truly pitiable as hers. Surrounded with every blessing that wealth or competence 
can bestow, she is yet cut off from all enjoyment. Poverty teaches no useful lesson here: 
here the voice of warning dares not come, and friendship only ventures to whisper her fears. 
But we must hasten to observe another fearful feature in the history we have before us. 
S. S. was nearly carried into eternity in a state of intoxication. How many have died thus 
the judgment day will reveal! An awful certainty awaits them, and not a ray of hope can 
ever break through the gloom that seals their fate to the survivors. And yet how few take 


warning! At the moment, their companions may feel some anxiety for themselves; but 
perhaps in the solemn act of committing the body of their acquaintance to the earth, they 


indulge in the same vice that led to the awful event they witness. 

8. J. R., aged twenty-eight years, spinner, began to drink when he was sixteen years 
old, became a confirmed drunkard when he was eighteen, and continued intemperate till 
July, 1832, when he joined the Preston Temperance Society. From this period till 
March, 1833, he took ale regularly, and occasionally even to excess. He gave much trou- 
ble to the visitors of the Temperance Society, who, entertaining hopes of his ultimate refor- 
mation, forbore to exclude him from the Society. The visitors frequently called upon him, 
and though he at first avoided them, yet by persuasion they at length prevailed upon him 
totally to abstain from all kinds of intoxicating liquors, and to sign the abstinence pledge. 
Since then he has not tasted liquors of any kind, and “ hopes by the blessing of God never 
to do so again.” He was for many years in the habit of frequenting public houses on 
Saturday nights, and at festivals, to fiddle for the company. When engaged at such revels, 
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he uniformly got drunk, and now considers his fiddle led him into much temptation. He 
states that dancing rooms are great incitements to vice. He has known many young 
females debauched by attending dances, and conceives that no young woman can long fre- 
quent them and continue virtuous. He distinctly mentions by name ten young men, his 
companions at the dancing rooms, who have been transported within the last ten years, 
and one young woman, a regular attender, who has been hung for poisoning both her 
parents and her own and sister's child. He believes the dancing at public houses contri- 
buted much to bring about these unhappy events. He attributes his early habit of drinking 


to the “ footings” and “roomings” so frequently exacted and paid in factories a few years 


ago. This practice is now happily discouraged by the owners and managers of mills. He 


is at present “‘ happy at home, better in health, attends his place of worship, visits the in- 


’ 


temperate, and publicly advocates the cause of Temperance Societies.”’ Like dancing, mu- 
sic often leads its votaries to the public house, especially those who play the fiddle and those 
who sing. Strange itis, that harmony should be the companion of discord! The union is 
a most unnatural one, and it is to be hoped that a divorce will speedily take place, and mu- 
sic will be made to cheer our homes and elevate our sober affections, rather than be made a 
lure to vice and an incitement to an indulgence of our evil passions. 

9. T. O., aged thirty, the descendant of intemperate ancestors, began to drink to excess 
when he was twenty years old, and continued a drunkard till last February. For the two 
years previous to that time, he usually lost two or three days a week at public houses, and 
although his earnings were considerable, his family (a wife and four children) was reduced 
to the greatest poverty, his house was ill furnished, his wife and children ill clad, and he 
himself had noi a pair of stockings for two years. “I was a regular sot,” he states, “for 
when I got to a public house, | never left it except when my money and credit were done, 
or the house was closed at night. When I got home, nothing was righi; I took no pleasure 
in my family; and such was my perversity, that I have gone and laid at the door of my 
house till my wife came and cried over me till I consented to go in.” He first signed the 
temperance pledge last June but one, but he still frequently got drunk till the 28th of 
February, when he renewed his pledge, and has not since tasted intoxicating liquors of any 
kind. His house is now better furaished, his wife and children and himself better clothed, 
and he says no company gives him such satisfaction as his own family. ‘1 am like,” he 
adds, “a man who has leapt out of hell into heaven.” His leisure hours that he formerly 
spent at the public house he passes in improving his mind by reading useful books, or in 
instructing his children. 

10. J. R., aged thirty-eight, shoemaker, was a drunkard for fourteen years till he 
signed the temperance pledge. He had been in the habit of indulging to excess occasion- 
ally before, but he did not become a confirmed drunkard till he married his first wife fifteen 
or sixteen years since. He got drunk as ofieu as he could, and frequently spent days, 
and occasionally a whole week, at the public houses; and when he went home to his family, 
he had nejther bread nor fire. Such was the extreme distress of his family, that his second 
wife and eight children died of want. Since the death of his second wife, he and two re- 
maining children have been twice in the workhouse, and he was once put in prison for neg- 
lect of family. His children have been turned out of his lodgings while he was drinking» 
and have sat upon the steps of the house till ten o’clock at night, and but for the com- 
passion of a neighbour, would have remained there all night. He joined the Preston 
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Temperance Society near its formation; but on last Whit-Monday but one, he got drunk. 
When he went to the tavern, he had twenty-nine shillings in his pocket, and when he 
awoke from his drunken fit the next day, he found that he had only five shillings left; 
but notwithstanding the low state of his finarices, he went to the church to be married 
with a female whe had been drinking with him the previous day. He paid 2s. 10d. for 
marriage dues, and the rest he spent in liquor. He remained two days at a jerry shop, and 
chalked up 7s. 6d. He then borrowed two shillings, with which he treated some friends; 
pawned a waistcoat for two shillings to purchase food; and on the third day, he went to 
the poor’s office, where he obtained five shillings, a bed tick, some chaff, and two pairs of 
sheets. He then went and took a house, which he furnished with the following articles: 


LIST OF FURNITURE. 


s. 4. s 
One chair...... dome 0 Two eld ches ovccccsccccevaccsef 
1 Bedstocks. ‘ 


One do. 


Tea kettle and a table A clothes maiden 
A bed tick . Four children. 


One old quilt - o From Overseers. 

PUES sccccsees Co eeecccccccceses One bed tick; two pairs of sheets; cash, 5s. 
Fender..... eccccceres 

Pans, brushes, &c. they borrowed of their neighbours. He had a little leather, with which 
he made two or three pairs of shoes, and sold them to a shopkeeper. He has never got 
drunk since, has not tasted liquor for fifteen months, and has signed the abstinence pledge. 
His wife has 2s. 6d. from the parish with three children by a former husband. His house 
is much better furnished, he has plenty of good clothes, and has contracted no debts since 
he totally abstained. He never lived more comfortably in his life, and enjoys the fruits of 
his labour, “ for none of it goes to the jerry shop.” He and his wife have become members 
of a religious society, and he says he is now perfectly happy, compared with his former state. 
In this case and the former, great poverty was the result of drunkenness. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive a more miserable picture than the case of J. R. presented. A wife and 
eight children dead through starvation, and himself first brought to the workhouse, and then 
toa gaol! The contrast which his present state exhibits is not less striking. His house is 


now comparatively comfortable and his family happy. 


ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS ON ALE DRINKING. 


As I intimated in a former number, I printed 1000 copies of “‘ The Great Delusion” 
for distribution among the members of Parliament. A part have been forwarded, and 
a part yet remain on hand, The following interesting reply was received from the worthy 
member for Ashton-under- Lyne. 

“ Sir,—Your printed letter on the subject of ale drinking corresponds exactly with the 
language I myself hold with the victims of this indulgence. I have been a water drinker 
(only) for twenty three years, and am as able as any man to illustrate its advantages. 

“ This subject is fresh on my mind, for last night we had a long debate on it, on the 
motion of Lord Althorp to bring in a bill to correct the evils of the last act, authorizing and 
inviting all manner of excess on this point, by allowing tippling houses to be established to 
double and treble the amount of the licensed victuallers, and without that wholesome re- 
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striction by which the old houses were recognized only as houses of resort and entertain- 


ment for travellers. Lord Althorp was persuaded to put off his bill for the present, that is, 
to allow another year of devastation on the morals and the means of all the labouring fami- 
lies in the country. I gave notice of a clause to prohibit drinking on the premises, thereby 
recurring to the first intention of making these houses places for the sale of beer only. I 
combated the prevailing fallacy, that men ought to be provided with drink before they and 
their families were provided with food. The fallacy is, that drink is the most important; 
and this fallacy is much supported by Chancellors of Exchequer, landowners, growers of bar- 
ley, maltsters, brewers, and beer shop keepers. One landlord avowed that the price of barley 
had been raised by it, and that consequently the consumption of beer was a great national good ; 
that if this bill passed, nine in every ten of the beer shops would be put down.—Good, I re- 
plied, that’s a consummation devoutly to be wished. If, as the honourable member for —— 
says, many classes of persons will be injured by the restricted sale, many more, namely, all 
the labourers, with their wives and families, will be gainers. And this is the class that I 
more immediately sympathise with. 

“I am glad to see that you have a press so well employed, as to awaken the ale drinkers 
to a sense of their folly, and I trust you will persevere. 

“I am, Sir, your much ebliged servant, 


“21st August.” “Geo. WILLIAMS.” 


THE- BEST BEVERAGES. 

Sir,-—As you advocate entire abstinence from malt liquors as well as ardent spirits, 
please to inform me, through the medium of your excellent Reformer, what is your opinion 
respecting Tea and Coffee. The former, it is generally allowed, contains very little nourish- 
ment; the latter, I am inclined to think, is a wholesome beverage. I have for some time 
been accustomed to drink beer to my meals, but having read demonstrative proofs of its 
pernicious effects, I have resolved to abstain entirely from the use of it. All that I now 
want, is to be informed of the most wholesoine beverage I can use. Before I close, I may 
just be allowed to add, that Te nperance Societies have done me much good. I was just on 
the verge of tippling, when I fled to the city of temperance for refuge; and thank God, I 
have found it. I remain, yours, &c., 


A Member or THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


I have procured the following answer from a medical friend, on whose judgment I 
can rely. 

ANSWER. 

Tea affords no nutriment whatever, but is nevertheless a pleasant and salubrious beve- 
rage. Taken about four hours after our principal meal, it proves a grateful stimulus, and 
may be considered conducive to health. Coffee, when taken after dinner, appears to pro- 
mote digestion, especially when oily substances have been eaten. The French are in the 
habit of drinking large quantities of it instead of wine, and I am inclined to think that it 
will accelerate the operations of the stomach much better than wine or malt liquor ; and it 
possesses this further advantage, that it will seldom be drunk immoderately. It contains 
little, if any nutriment. 


Chocolate, which is made by reducing cocoa to paste, with sugar and milk, eggs, or 
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arrow root, is perhaps the most nutritious beverage, except milk, that we can take. It does 
not, however, agree with all stomachs, but where it does, it forms an excellent beverage for 
breakfast. Cocoa is also nutritious, though much less so than chocolate. To dinner, very 
little fluid is requisite. If too much be drank, digestion is impeded, and cannot be carried 
on till a great portion of it is removed from the stomach. For a healthy person, a little 
water is both the most grateful and natural diluant. It may be well to observe, that it is 
much to be lamented that so many of our operatives’ wives, especially the wives of spinners, 
indulge so freely in tea and other innutritious beverages. No one can have much frequented 
the houses of the operatives, but he must often have seen their wives taking tea at mid-day, 
instead of solid food. It is perhaps not known that this practice tends greatly to impair the 


stomach and nervous system, and not unfrequently originates disorders that embitter life. 


HUMBUG. 

A distinguished friend of a neighbouring Temperance Society attended a christening 
in high life. The wine went round very freely, but “ he begged to tell the company, that 
as a member of the Temperance Society, he must be excused,"’ and drank only a single 
glass. He overheard some young bucks in the room remarking upon his conduct, and won- 
dering that a gentleman like he should so demean himself, and pronouncing the whole a 
piece of humbug. They drank freely, till one of them had to be carried out of the room, in 
a state of intoxication. The gentleman made no remark at the time, but meeting the same 


individual the following day, accosted him thus: “ Well, sir, how did you like your humbug 
last night?” The man, ashamed of himself, made a very timid reply: “Oh! I feel very ill 
to-day!" The day after, most assuredly, is the best time for reckoning the value of tempe- 


rance and intemperance. 


PROPOSED REMEDIES FOR INTEMPERANCE. 

“ A member of the Oldham Temperance Society,” in an address which I have received, 
suggests the following remedies for the sin of intemperance. 

1. An increase of Temperance Societies ; literary, mechanical and philosophic insti- 
tutions; and a general diffusion of knowledge on all these subjects. 

2. A repeal of all taxes on knowledge, direct and indirect. 

3. Extraordinary exertions of the clergy and the dissenting ministers to explain the 
evils and enforce the remedies of intensperance. 

4. The removal of all societies, sick lists, money clubs, house clubs, societies of odd 
fellows, druids, foresters, masons, gardeners, &c. from public houses, 

5. The introduction of Temperance Societies and libraries into the army, and the dis- 
countenance of the practice of quartering soldiers at inns and public houses. 

6. A reduction in the number of all sorts of places where iatoxicating liquors are 
sold. 

7. Restrictions on distillation and on the importation of foreign spirits. 

8. To restrict the keeping of public houses to persons of upright and respectable cha- 
racter. 

9. To allow no public houses or spirit vaults to be open on the Sabbath day, except to 
travellers. 
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INTOXICATION. 

It may be, perhaps, instructive to our readers to learn, that the above word is derived 
from the Greek toricon, which signifies poison. That is taken from foron, a bow; whence 
we have foreuma, an arrow ; toreuo, | shoot with bow and arrows; and ftoxicos, one who is 
skilful in archery, or the art of shooting with bows and arrows. The connection of poison 
with bows and arrows probably originated ia the practice of dipping the arrows in poison 
that were used in war; a practice very early and frequently adopted where bows and arrows 
have been in general use, to make those weapons more fatal te enemies. It may be still 
difficult, especially with drunkards, to see the connection of poison and bows and arrows 
with intoxication. We have shown them the connection of the words; that they are all 
derived from one root. It may not be a much harder task to show the connection of the 
things; that is, poison, shooting, and intoxication. The connection of poison with intoxi- 
cation is direct. Persons intoxicated present that appearance; and any person who had 
never seen a man intoxicated, previously, viewing the effects of liquor upon the mental and 
physical powers of a drunkard, would naturally suppose that he had been drinking poison. 
A striking case in point is given in young Cyrus, at the court of his grandfather, Astyages. 
Not having, according to custom, tasted the liquor which he had handed to the guests, he 
was reminded of the aypareni neglect. ‘“ No,” replied Cyrus, “ it is not through forget- 
fulness that I omitted that ceremony.’ “ Why, then,” said Astyages, “ for what reason did 
you do it?” “ Because I apprehended there was poison in the liquor.” “ Poison, child! 
how could you think so?” “ Yes, poison, papa; for not long ago, at an entertainment you 
gave to the lords of your court, after the guests had drunk a little of that liquor, I perceived 
that all their heads were turned; they sung, made a noise, and talked they knew not what. 
You yourself seemed to have forgotten that you were a king, and they, that they were sub- 
jects; and when you would have danced, you could not stand upon your legs.” “ Why,” 
says Astyages, “have you never seen the same thing happen to your father?” “No, 
never,” says Cyrus. “ How is it with him when he drinks?” “ Why, when he has drunk, 
his thirst is quenched, and that’s all.” Nor is it apparent only; persons intoxicated are 


really poisoned; and the effects are felt within when the appearance has, in a measure, 


subsided. There is a difference in poisons, as to the effects they produce upon the system. 


Some produce a lingering, others sudden death. Yet one may be just as fatal as the other. 
Intoxication operates as certainly, though more slowly, as the most deadly poison in the 
world. The vitals are wasting, gradually it may be, but surely; the health, spirits, pro- 
perty, happiness, all that is valuable of the wretched man, rapidly decline; and not unfre- 
qnently a more speedy poison is resorted to, as health and happiness, property and friends 
depart, and life becomes a burden; and opium, or arsenic, or some other, completes what 
intoxication had long been successfully carrying on. To begin with the deadly poisons first, 
would, in most cases of drunkards, be the more merciful plan. It would be so to them- 
selves; as there is little hope of reclaiming confirmed drunkards, and there is less of their 
salvation; as the Word of God declares, that they have no inheritance in the kingdom of 
God; and it would save them from a world of suffering, from horrid qualms, as the strength 
of the liquor is departing, and the pockets of the drunkard refuse to furnish the means of 
raising his spirits by another draught.— Monthly Teacher. 


J. Livesey, Printer, Preston. 





